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A PROPOSAL 

For a better mode of victualling the navy in warm climates, ap- 

plicable also to East India fhips, and containing many bints for 

curing provisions in Europe, by captain Forrest of the navy *. 
Wuew I consider the uncomfortable manner in 
which seamen on board men of war often live in India, 
where I have resided many years, and have made above 
twenty country voyages, compared with the man- 
ner in which the same expence the nation is at to 
maintain them might enable them to live, I hope 
the following remarks will be attended to. 

I chiefly condemn the improper mode of preser- 
ving beef and pork, not only in East India, but in 
Europe, and what immediately follows that impro- 
per mode, and seems inseparable from it, and linked 
to it, the improper mode of drefsing the same, sim~ 
ply boiling, how widely different from the manner 
in which the country black sailors, called lascars, 
live in India, many of whom are daily seen in the 
streets of London. 
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* This important paper was communicated to the Editor, by a gentle- 
man who is ever attentive to promote the welfare of his country. 
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In my first voyages in country thips, 1 always 
made a remark, the European sailors (generally 
one to five lascars, and who go under the name of 
quarter-masters,) are victualled as sailors are in 
Europe, that is, they have salt beef and pork, and 
rice instead of bread, sometimes Bengal biscuit ; but 
good cargo rice, as it is called, and of which the 
lascars are allowed about two pounds per day, is ne. 
ver refused them, and itis served to them hot, twice a 
day, at eight in the morning and five in the evening. 

The remark that I never failed to make was, that 
these Europeans, with a kind of discontent, took no. 
tice that the blacks lived better than they ; but the 
lascars did not cost in victualling above one half of 
what was laid out to victual the Europeans, whea 
European salt meats were purchased. 

The lascars allowance was plain rice, doll, a kind 
of vetch, two pounds of gee (butter) per month, and 
one rupee fifh money ; with which (and no doubt part 
of their own eight rupees per month pay, of which, 
on voyages, they have two, three, or four months ad. 
yance, according to its expected length) they lay in 
a stock of articles, which an European would hardly 
think of, and many of which they would despise, not 
knowing their value. 

The Europeans had beef and pork full allowance; 
in this there was a samenefs. It could not be drefsed 
but in one way, as already observed, (boiling, ) and 
Tam persuaded, their exercise being but small, it was 
unhealthy food, and not fit for a hot country, more 
especially if the crew is sickly. 

Latterly I altered my mode of victualling the Eu- 
ropeans, The beef and pork I carried to sea with me, 
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were salted, freeof bone, and cut in small slices, with 
a mixture of some coarse sugar, this kept much bet- 
ter than in the usual way, and took up much lefs 
room. I made the following use of it: I caused it 
to be frefhened with salt water let in upon it, ina 
tub never larger than the half of a hogthead, or gang 
calk, and often much smaller, which was perforated 
by many holes at the bottom; this being done for 
six oreight hours, I gave it, after draining, a rince 
with a small quantity of freth water, perhaps half a 
pint of water to a pint of meat ; as I must now talk 
of meat not by the piece or weight, but by measure. 
Being thus rinced, the frefh water, now become salt, 
was let run off ; then a certain quantity of India butter 
called gee, (good oil would do as well) was put into 
the copper or iron pot, and just let come to boil, 
which it presently does. Then the drained meat 
was thrown upon the boiling gee, which being stirred 
afew minutes, the roots and vegetables, whatever 
kind was on board, were thrown in with a very 
little frefh water, and the whole so stopt by a well 
fitting cover, that the contents were rather digested, 
as cooks say, than stewed, consequently sooner done ; 
by this means saving fuel. The lascars would 
never touch any thing but what their own cook 
(banderey) drefsed, and they sometimes mixed fith 
and flefh, making a savoury dith, of which the Euro- 
peans had no objection to partake ; the vegetables 
were yams or potatoes ; either the European or the 
sweet, called the Spanith onions, raw or preserved ia 
vinegar, made oftoddy drawn from the cocoanut tree ; 
cabbage sprouts dried in the sun, and so preserved ; 


pumkins, which keep long being hung in the air; 
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mangoes, cut green frqm the stone and dried in the 
sun, (plumbs and apples would correspond ;) a little 
tamarind, and that great antiscorbutic, salted limes, 
lemons or oranges ; of which (the lime particularly) 
the lascars carry always a stock to sea; a few oun. 
ces of cayan pepper, (capsicum would correspond ;) 
and last of all, an emulsion, made by pouring hot wa- 
ter over a ripe cocoa nut rasped down ; this emulsion, 
though grateful to the taste, is bad for the stomach 
raw, but when boiled, a little is exceeding well fla- 
voured, and antiscorbutic ; the rasped cocoa nut, well 
squeezed, is generally.thrown to the fowls. A stew 
made in the above manner, varying the ingredients, 
was served twice a-day, and was exceeding good, ne- 
ver too salt; for I apprehend, the roots and vege- 
tables, in digesting, farther extracted the salt from 
the meat, and the whole expence for the Europeans, 
was much lefs than when I bought European provi- 
sions, and they were better pleased. The stew was 
served with a ladle, and ate with rice, calling it curry. 

A sailor on board of a man of war has on meat 
days, a piece of salt beef or pork, boiled for dinner; 
pofsibly it is all ate up at one meal ; if any remains 
for next day’s breakfast, how uncomfortable is the 
cold scrap! Breakfast in all countries, but especial- 
ly in hot countries, ought to be a very comfortable 
meal. For the many years I have sailed ‘in India, I 
never let any body go on duty, if there was the least 
chance of their being from the fhip after eight 
o’clock, but they breakfasted first ; and the cooks 
were often up by day-light to drefs a hot breakfast 
-for such as went early on dhore; If exposed to the 
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gun for any time without breakfast, they returned 
on board often sick at the stomach ; but otherwise 
would bear being in the sun a whole day, without 
complaint ; they sometimes carried pots in the boat 
with them, and cooked afhore. 

I have supposed this mode of victualling for warm 
countries, but I see no reason why it may not be 
adopted at home in a great measure. 

I have said the meat, cut from the bone in small 
pieces, was preserved with some sugar mixed with 
salt; but as in frefhening it the sugar was carried 
off with the salt, I be-grudged losing what was very 
wholesome,—lI soon changed my method. 

Long before I went to India, which was in 1751, the 
Portugueze used to preserve fifth, cut in small pieces, 
with salt and sugared tamarind; and I frequently car- 
tied to sea with me (cured by the Portugueze of Cal- 
cutta, who make a trade of it) a tolerable provision 
for my own table; they called it pesche mola. I ne- 
ver found the fith thus preserved a bit too salt. It re- 
quired caly to be fried in the tamarind, t%c. which 
covered it, adding a little butter. 

But sugar and tamarinds are very cheap in Ben- 
gal, and latterly, I took the hint, and preserved 
meat with one part salt, the other sugared tamarind, 
throwing away the stones and strings of the tama- 


rind, and adding a small proportion of cayan; and 
never was obliged to’ frefhen the slices of meat, 
when a good deal of vegetable was stewed with it. 
If this is tried at home, let not the difficulty of get- 
ting tam&rind be an objection, sugar and salt will do ; 
and J apprehend more than half of the former, at 
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least, it is worth trial. The more sugar is used the 
lefs is the need of frefhening. Here I cannot help re. 
marking, how easily, even without culture, tame. 
rind, cocoa nuts, limes and oranges, cayan pepper, We, 
would grow in the Bahama islands. The cocoa nut 
tree delights in a sandy soil near the sea. The nut 
must be gathered ripe, and by all means kept in the 
hufk ; a great manufacture of oil might be made from 
them by boiling the bruised nut, to supply the 
West India islands; and vinegar may be made of 
its teddy. Asthe nut, when ripe, will keep many 
months, I see no reason why they might not be used 
at home, ifwhat I am going to say is put in practice, 

Let the beef killed for the navy be cut in small 
slices from the bone, and preserved with one half salt, 
and one half sugar. Let the hogs be tkinned, and 
preserved in the same manner, cutting out, in both 
beef and pork, the inside parts of the sirloins, which 
ought to be preserved or cured by itself, The 
fkin of the hogs will make stout leather, the bones 
may certainly be put to some use, the juices of which, 
when barrelled up, not coming into contact with the 
salt, incline the whole to putrifaction; and their 
room saved in stowage is about one fourth part. 

I thall suppose there is an iron pot for one hundred 
men, in which I propose to drefs them two meals a 
day, the first to be ready at eight or nine o’clock in 
the morning, the second as fhall be found convenient, 
and both to be drefsed in the following manner : 

For one meal for 100 men, let fifty ounces of 
butter or oil, be put into the heated iron pot, this 
will immediately boil ; to this add 200 ounces of pork, 
and 300 ounces of beef, the pork first, (this makes tea 
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ounces per day of meat for each man, and one ounce 
of butter, divided into two meals) which pork must 
be stirred about for a few seconds before the beef is 
thrown in. Whatever may be spared of the pickle is 
to be thrown in also. Let this stew for a fhort time: 
Then having stirred it well, put in the sour crout, 
roots and vegetables, and close it well up to digest. 
It will be soon ready ; and if, just before it is ready, 
there be added a quarter or one-eighth of a cocoa nut 
for each man, or twenty cocoa nuts for one hundred 
men, rasped down, and an emulsion made from it, and 
to the whole add a handful of dried capsicums, a sort 
of cayan, very common in England, the mefs to be 
served out with a laddle, will be both savoury and 
wholesome. I need not say if flour be added, so 
much the better, or raisins, prunes, or figs, but espe- 
cially salted limes, lemons or oranges, and some of 
the vinegar thrown in, that has preserved onions or 
whatever else. 

I do not apprehend, when there is a good stock of 
tour crout, roots, t#c. that the curry will be too salt. 
If it is, in curing diminifh the salt, and increase the 
sugar, perhaps add vinegar; I am persuaded pork, 
having much fat, wants but little salt. My having al- 
ways, t. ¢. within these eight years, used half salt, 
half sugared tamarind, which answered very well, | 
makes me uncertain of the effect of half salt and half 
sugar precisely, 

The Malays often put into the wet ground, tied 
up in a cloth, a kind of bean, until it vegetates. This 
they put into their curries. Why they on thore fhould 
do so I cannot tell ; but taking the idea from themy 
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I have done much the same at sea, with a kind of pea, 
called doll, or gram, in India. I steeped the pease in 
water until they swelled, and then put them intoa 
box, upon a layer of earth, then another layer of earth, 
and another of pease ; in a few, days according as the 
weather was moist or dry, they were sprouted, and 
fit to be curried, or stewed, the same mode was re 
peated and succeeded. 

I am confident a cafk may be filled in this manner with 
alternate layers of pease, with beans, or any other pro. 
per seed, and mould ; and in three or four days give 
a large quantity of wholesome vegetable, highly an- 
tiscorbutic. ‘The same operation may be repeated 
with the same eafks, and same earth, to great advan. 
tage ; the cafks headed. up, may be put away for the 
time. Pofsibly a vegetable, so much in infancy, if I 
may so speak, stewed with such meat, may farther ex 
tract its salt. 

Care thould be taken to provide our seamen in In 
dia with good cargo rice ; and to let it be well clean- 
ed before it is boiled, there is no want of hands to do 
what is so necefsary : This is much neglected. 

Our fleet was so sickly when admiral Hughes last 
met Suffrein, that eleven hundred men were sent 
sick on fhore at Madras: Monsieur Suffrein, when at 
Atcheen, in 1782, got not many bullocks, but plenty of 
vegetables. The French deal more in stews than we 
do, which suit better for warm countries. 

The beef and pork salted in Bengal soon grew rane 
«cid. 

Millions of cocoa nuts in East India are carried 
from the Nicobar, and Carnicobar islands to Peguy 
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and whole cargoes sold for ten or twelve rupees per 
hundred ; as are cargoes of fhrimps, beat up into a 
peste and dried in the sun, often carried in boats, in 
bulk, up.to Ava the capital. They call it blatehang 
or barlychang. 

The Pegu cocoa nuts are inferior to those that 
grow near the sea, therefore they are fond of those 
from the islands lying off the coast. 

The men fhould havea pint of tea. Tea on fhore 
to working people, may not be so good as malt 
liquor, but at sea, where there is no labour that can 
he called hard, at least in thenavy or East Indiamen, 
tea as a cooler or diluter is wholesome. Four ounces 
of tea, value eightpence, and eight ounces of sugar, va- 
lue twopence, will make sixteen pints of tea for six- 
teen men, which is not three farthings per man. 
Surely this served twice a-day is no great matter. 
To make tea for one hundred men, fourteen or fif- 
teen gallons, allowing for waste, thould be put in the 
opposite pot tothe digesting pot; they fhould have 
it drefsed for them, else they will neglect it ; at the 
same time, as many, at their pleasure or command, 
as may with to have tea, fhould be allowed some- 
how to have a little by purchase, against their wages 
or otherwise. I have always observed, sailors drink- 
ing tea weans them from the thought of drinking 
strong liquors ; and with tea they are easily content- 
ed; not so with whatever will intoxicate, be it what 
it will, This has always been my remark ; there- 
fore I always encouraged tea-drinking without their 
knowing why. Coffee has the same good effect ; alse 
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cocoa, ot chocolate ; but I prefer the tea as a refrefh. 
er. 

Sugared tamarind fhould be imported duty free; 
but as sugared tamarind will make, with spirits, 
very good fhrub, to preserve the sugar-revenue it 
fhould be also mixed with salt, as then, although it is fit 
t» cure beef or pork, or make pesche molia, it would 
make bad thrub. If not salted in the West Indies, 
it fhould be mixed with salt on the Custom-house 
wharfs. So soot is mixed with salt, when destined 
for manure, by revenue officers. 

The Dutch are a wise people but slow ; had they ta. 
marind at their door, they long ago, I suspect, would 
have exported pesche molia to the Mediterranean, 
‘Tamarind is penetrating and generally consumes the 
small bones. Ali East Indians agree that pesche mo- 
lia is exceedingly grateful and’ piquant to the taste. 

What a field for the northern fifheries ! 

The limes or lemons having, by an incision on their 
sides, had a little bruisedsalt put in, ina few days are 
thrown todry in the sun, being first squeezed by 
the hand. They are then packed up in their former 
pickle, and the jar or cafk filled up with vinegar. It 
is needlefs for me to say they might also be preserved 
with sugar where they grow. 

The lascars carry with them also to sea salted ta- 
marinds, free from stone and string, which they put 
into all their difhes. They are also fond of the ta 
marind when green to put into their difhes. 

Tuomas Fornest, 


